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ADVERTISEMENT, 

T T was  thought  that  the  following 
iilmoll  verbatim  coj)y  of  a feries  of 
letters  to  a friend  of  the  Author  might 
be  of  life  to  the  publick,  by  affording  a 
means  of  relief  to  the  Blind,  and  by 
inciting  the  Faculty  to  a more  diligent 
inveftigation  of  the  proximate  caufe  of 
the  CataraiSt ; for  the  latter  purix>rc, 
alfo,  it  is  the  Author's  intention  to 
jmblifli,  at  fome  future  period,  the 
opinion  of  every  Author,  and  of  fuch 
of  the  Faculty  as  will  favour  him  with 
^heir  opinions  on  the  theory  of  this 
and  other  little-known  dilordcis  of  the 
eye. 

York, 

March  48,  1794. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


CATARACTS. 
LETTER  I. 

HERE  arc,  certainly,  no  people  more  dc- 


ferving  of  our  piiy  than  the  blind ; deprived 
as  they  arc  of  the  chief  fourcc  of  happinefs,  and 
for  ever  at  the  mercy  of  a world  not  over-ftocked 
with  benevolence,  every  moment  of  theirs  mull 
be  infinitely  more  miferablc  than  the  unhappiefl: 
of  ours.  It  is  (hocking,  too,  to  obferve  that  the 
greateft:  part  of  them  arc  overwhelmed  with  po- 
verty ; being  fuch,  for  the  mod  part,  as  have 
been  under  the  fad  ncceflity  of  earning  their  bread 
by  employments  hurtful  to  vifion.  Few,  very  few, 
are  jx^fTelTed  of  a competence  that  can  in  any  mea- 
furc  fupply  the  want  of  fight.  Still  fewer  are  bled 
with  friends  of  rank,  or  children  that  like  Milton’s 
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can  expofc  to  the  mental  eye  the  charms  of  pic- 
tured poefy.  The  greatert:  part  of  them,  poor  in 
money  and  friends,  pafs  their  dreary  hours  under 
the  care  of  a parilh  officer,  or  are  obliged  to  ramble 
round  the  world  for  the  fcanty  pittance  that  fup* 
ports  them,  feeking  in  a dog  that  fricndffiip  they 
are  unable  to  find  in  man. 

It  is  with  the  greateft  pleafure,  therefore,  that 
I announce  to  you  the  difeovery  of  remedies  for 
the  relief  of  the  moil  general  caufc  of  this  mifery, 
viz.  the  caiara6l ; and  thofe,  too,  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorefl:  of  thefe  people,  and  independent  of 
the  fcalpel  of  the  furgeon.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
when  the  medical  gentleman  looks  into  his  library 
he  will  find  many  remedies  propofed  for  this  dif- 
ordcr,  by  pra<5lltioners  as  far  down  as  Celsus  him- 
felf  i but  on  none  of  thefe  is  he  able  to  preferibe 
with  any  degree  of  confidence,  being  fuch  for  the 
moft  part  as  have  been  propofed  for  people  who 
could  eafily  mulake  the  efforts  of  nature  for  the 
W'orks  of  art.  The  prefent  remedies,  however, 
arc  announced  by  modern  and  living  authors  ; 
the  one  a phyfician  of  great  refpedlability,  and 
the  other  a furgeon  of  equal  refpedtabiliry 
and  of  the  greatefl  repute  as  an  oculill.  The  re- 
medies of  the  former  are  internal  and  external. 
The  internal  ones  are  calomely  antimony^  and  eva^ 
cuatUs ; the  external  ones,  cinnabrim  fumigations 
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and  vjbat  hs  calls  the  ktio  penetrans ; being  a / L'- 
tion  a prain  cf  the  corrojive  JublimaU  in  ti^bt 
cunus  &f  water,  Thofe  of  the  latter  arc  the  ap- 
plication to  the  gi'bi  cf  the  eye  of  one  or  two  drops 
of  at  her  once  or  twice  in  the  ccur/e  of  tie  day,  and 
the  occafiuual  rubbing  over  the  lid  with  the  point  of  a 
finger  firjl  mcijlened  with  a weak  vsLtile  or  mercurial 
limment. 

So  cafily  attainable,  and  of  fo  cafy  application 
as  thefe  remedies  arc,  the  difeovery  is  furcly  of  the 
utniod  importance,  and  clafles  the  difcovcrcrs 
with  the  greateft  luminaries  that  have  enlightened 
the  medical  world.  It  is  therefore  to  be  lamented 
that  there  cxift  medical  people  fo  ignorant  of,  or 
wanting  in,  their  duties  to  fociety,  as  to  abridge 
the  extenfive  ufc  thefe  remedies  might  be  of,  by 
not  only  not  making  ufc  of  them  themfelvcs,  but 
on  every  occafion  depreciating  them  as  the  artiSce 
of  the  fraudulent,  or  the  dreams  of  the  ignorant. 
And  I am  ferry  to  fay,  that  this  is  the  cafe  with  the 
greatefl:  part  of  the  profeffional  gentlemen  with 
whom  lam  acquainted  j but  cfpccially  thofe  of  the 
greateft  fame  as  operators,  and  whofe  intereft  it 
Is  to  vilify  every  mode  of  cure  but  that  in  which 
they  arc  fuch  confidcrablc  gainers,  VVe  have  a 
right  to  cxpc<5t  from  them  their  arguments  in 
proof  of  their  affertions, — It  is  feldom,  however, 
that  they  favour  us  with  them ; but  wrapping 
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themfelves  in  the  garb  of  felf-fufficiency,  think  a 
dogmatical  ipfe  dixit  fufficicnt  anfwcr  to  every  de- 
mand. I have  more  than  once,  however,  been  fa- 
voured with  the  reafons  for  their  diffention,  which 
it  fhall  be  the  fubjc<fl;  of  a future  letter  to  reply 
to,  that  you  may  be  able  to  oppofc  every  obftacle 
to  their  utility  within  the  circle  of  your  acquaint- 
ance, and  contribute  to  render  them  a truly  great 
public  benefit.  If  I fhould  be  the  means  of  giving 
fight  to  but  one  perfon,  that  would  otherwife  have 
remained  in  blindnefs,  I fliall  certainly  be  very 
largely  rewarded. 


LETTER  II. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  argu- 
ments ufed  by  the  faculty  againft  the  cure 
of  the  cataradt  without  an  operation,  as  it  is  next 
toimpoflibleto  avoid  uling technical  terms,  itwdll  be 
neceffary  to  make  you  acquainted  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  eye.  If  you  pleafe,!  will  now  proceed  upon  it, 
hoping  that,  if  1 avoid  prolixity,  you  will  not  con- 
fider  it  an  unufeful  or  unentertaining  digreffion. 

The  eye,  then,  is  a hollow  fphere,  filled, 
chiefly,  with  an  exquifitcly  tranfparent  fluid  called 
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the  vitreous  humour.  This  fpherc  is  compofed  of 
different  juices.  The  outer  one  is  called  the  feUrotk, 
and  becomes  tranfparcnt  in  its  interior  part  in  order 
to  admit  the  rays  of  light  reflefted  from  every  ob- 
jc(ft  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 

This  tranfparent  partis  alMcornea  from  its 
refemblancc  in  many  rcfpefls  to  horn. 

The  rays  of  light  pafs  through  the  cornea  to 
the  retina,  which  is  the  expanhon  of  a large 
nerve  called  the  optic  nerve,  and  there  forms,  as 
in  the  camera  obfeura,  a beautiful  and  correct 
moving  miniature  pidure,  of  wharever  paffes  be- 
fore it,  the  fenfation  of  which  is  conveyed  to  the 
brain. 

The  retina  Hues  all  the  inftde  of  the  eye  as 
far  as  the  edge  of  the  cornea ; is  whitilh,  and 
rather  tranfpaicnt. 

That  the  rays  may  be  able  to  make  a more  for- 
cible imprcflion  on  the  retina,  they  arc  conveyed 
by  means  of  a lens  called  the  cryfiaUine  hunwur, 
fituatcd  in  a finus  on  the  anterior  parts  of  the  vi* 
ireous  humour. 

1 he  cryftuHine  humour  is  attached  to  the  vi- 
treous humour  by  means  of  the  vitreous  tunic, 
and  to  the  edge  of  the  cornea  by  means  of 
the  ociliary  procejfef.  It  is  cnclofcd  In  a per- 
fcdly  tranfparcnt  tunic  Called  the  capfula* 
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It  being  neccffary,  according  to  the  laws  of 
optics,  that  in  looking  very  near  an  objeft  the 
cryftalline  humour  fhould  move  forwards,  the  cor- 
nea is  made  to  projcft  like  the  glafs  of  a watch 
from  the  cafe,  forming  almoft  an  hemifpherc  filled 
with  a limpid  water  called  the  nqueous  humour. 

The  aqueous  humour  alfo  performs  the  office  of 
defending  the  cryflalline  humour  from  many 
wounds  that  it  would  otherwife  receive. 

It  alfo  afts  the  office  of  a lens. 

The  confi.rudlion  of  thefe  two  lenfes  (the 
crydalline  humour  and  the  aqueous  humour) 
is  fuch  that  the  retina  is  precifely  the  focus 
of  the  rays  paffing  through  them. 

As  the  rays  emitted  from  very  luminous  bodies 
would  be  fo  intenfc  as  to  become  painful,  a mem- 
brane, called  the  iris  from  the  variety  of  its  colours 
in  different  perfons,  hangs  between  the  cryflalline 
humour  and  the  cornea,  by  the  contradlion  of  a 
perforation  in  which  (called  the  pupil)  a great 
quantity  of  the  rays  may  be  excluded. 

The  iris  arifes  from,  and  fome  fay  makes, 
a part  of  a membrane  fituated  between  the 
fclerotic  and  the  retina,  called  the  choroides. 
It  divides  the  aqueous  humour  into  two  little 
chambers,  called  from  their  fituations  the  an- 
Urior  and  pojierior  ebambefs. 
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The  quantity  of  rays  admitted  into  the  eye  may 
alfo  be  decreafed  by  means  of  the  eyelids  and 
cj’cbrows. 

It  being  necefliiry  for  diftin£f  vifion  that  the 
cornea  be  preferved  perfcdlly  clear,  a fluid  is  for  this 
purpofc  fecreted  from  the  arteries  of  tb<  cenjundive 
(a  membrane  that  covers  the  fort  part  of  the 
eye  and  lines  the  lids),  as  allb  from  a gland  called 
the  lachrymal  gland,  placed  in  the  finus  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  orbit. 

The  dudls  that  conduct  this  fluid  to  the 
furface  of  the  eye  open  on  the  infidc  of  the 
eyelid  above  the  cartclaginous  edge  of  it 
called  tht  tarfut.  7hc  fluid  itfclf  is  called 
the  tears,  and  is  every  moment  fpread  over 
the  cornea  by  working.  After  hiving  per- 
formed its  office,  it  is  determined  into  twa 
orifices  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid  in  the  inter- 
nal angle  of  the  eye  called  the  lachrymal  points, 
by  means  of  the  femi lunar  vahe  and  lachrymal 
caruncle  ; from  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
internal  furface  of  the  nofe,  and  is  there  ab- 
forbed.  The  fcmilunar  valve  is  a reduplica- 
tion of  the  conjuneVive;  its  two  corners  anfwcr 
to  the  two  points.  The  lachrymal  carmtlc 
is  a red  flcfhy  fubftance  feen  in  the  inner  angle 
oi  the  eye. 
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A row  of  unencreafing  hairs  (called  the  cye-kjhes) 
is  fixed  to  the  edge  of  each  eye-lid,  to  brufh  away 
any  infect,  or  other  offending  matter,  that  ap- 
proaches the  eye.  \\  hen  any  offending  matter 
enters  the  eye,  it  is  wafhed  away  by  an  encreafed 
fecretion  of  tears ; and  is  prevented  palling  to  the 
back  part  of  the  orbit  by  the  reduplication  of  the 
conjunctive. 

Thar  the  eye  may  perform  its  motions  as  eafily 
as  poffible , it  is  lodged  in  an  orbit  lined  with  fat. 
for  this  purpofe,  too,  its  mufcles  are  numerous 
and  long,  arifing,  for  the  mofl:  parr,  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  orbit,  and  inferred  by  very  broad 
tendons  upon  the  forepart  of  the  eye  to  the  edge  of 
the  cornea. 

Befides  the  optic  nerve,  the  eye  receives  many 
other  nerves,  fo  as  to  make  every  part  of  it  exqui- 
fitely  fenfible. 

When  we  confider  the  great  complication  as 
well  as  the  extreme  delicacy  of  this  minute  ma- 
chine, we  fhall  no  longer  wonder  at  the  frequency 
and  number  of  its  difeafes. 

If  the  two  lenfes  in  the  fmallefl  degree  approach 
to,  or  recede  from,  each  other ; if  they  in  the 
fmallefl  degree  alter  in  fhape ; or  if  the  retina  be 
the  fmallefl  diflance  imaginable  too  near  or  too  far 
from  them  ; if  the  humours,  or  the  coats  of  the 
humours,  the  cornea  of  that  part  of  the  conjunc- 
tive 


tivc  tunic  that  covers  the  cornea,  be  in  the  fmalleft 
degree  changed  from  a pcrfedly  tranfparent  (late; 
if  the  mulcles  of  the  eye,  but  cfpeclaliy  the  fibus 
of  the  iris,  do  not  exadly  counteract  each  other ; 
or  if  the  retina  be  too  fcnfiblc  or  infcnfible ; in 
ail  ihefe  diforders  (which  may  be  effected  by  an 
infinite  number  of  caufes)  the  fight  cither  becomes 
* imperfect,  or  a total  blindnefs  enfues. 

The  difordcr  which  is  the  fubjet^t  of  our  prefent 
corrcfpondencc  is  a want  of  tranfparency  in  the 
cryffalline  lens. 


HE  arguments  ufed  by  the  opponents  of 


thefe  remedies  in  general  turn  on  our  ignor- 
ance of  the  theory  of  this  difordcr,  and  of  the  re- 
medies' mode  of  afliou  ; a reafon,  that,  from  its 
peculiar  puerility,  feems  to  render  any  reply  to 
it  totally  unneceffary  •,  for  can  any  thing  be  more 
childilh  than  to  deny  ihe  poffibility  of  any  thing’s 
happening  becaufc  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  ? 

Nothing  is  more  true  than  the  afleriion  that  the 
proximate  or  immediate  caufc  of  this  difordcr  is 
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totally  unknown  to  ns ; but  the  inference  that  is 
drawn  from  it  feems  to  be  wrong  in  the  extreme. 
Before  the  blood-veflels  were  difcoverecl,  the  caufe 
of  an  inflammation  was  fcarcely  guefTed  at,  as  be- 
fore the  nervous  and  the  lymphatic  fyftems  were 
difeovered  the  world  was  ignorant  of  the  caufe 
of  a palfy  and  a dropfy  ; but  it  can  never  be  faid, 
that,  before  their  difeovery,  an  inflammation,  a 
palfy,  and  a dropfy,  were  never  relieved.  Thus, 
a certain  fet  of  vefleis,  or  a certain  fomething, 
may  at  one  time  be  found,  that  will  fully  explain 
to  us  the  nature  of  catarads  ; but  it  can  never  be 
faid,  that  before  the  arrival  of  that  period  the  cure 
of  them  is  impoflible. 

By  the  fame  rule,  they  will  doubt  the  efCcacy  of 
innumerable  remedies  of  undoubted  efficacy,  bc- 
caufe  they  are  preferibed  at  hazard,  and  under  an 
ignorance  of  their  mode  of  adtion  ; and  fuch  will 
every  day  be  preferibed,  till  medicine  has  gained 
its  greateft  height  of  perfeflion ; an  asra,  that, 
if  it  continue  to. make  the  fame  flow  progrefs  that 
it  has  hitherto  made,  is  no  nearer  than  five  to  a 
hundred. 

Medicine,  indeed,  is  now  in  its  infancy,  and 
amufes  itfelf  with  blowing  up  theoretical  bubbles 
that  are  burft  as  foon  as  formed.  It  is  a rugged 
road,  where  vve,  indeed,  here  and  there  meet  with 
a path  leveled  by  the  induflry  of  a Cullen  or  a 
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Pott  ; but  which  in  general  is  totally  inaccefTible. 
It  is  a fcicncc  wbofe  theories  arc  fand,  and  whofe 
pradice  is  a tottering  edifice  that  every  fuccceding 
age  rebuilds. 

In  proof  of  the  prefent  infantile  date  of  medi- 
cine, 1 might  enumerate  to  you  all  the  diflFcrcni  dif- 
orders  that  now  withftaod  the  curative  attempts  of 
the  faculty  ; I might  mention  the  differences  of 
opinion  amongft  us,  and  expofe  to  you  our  ignor- 
ance of  the  fundamental  principles  of  medicine, 
phyfjology,  and  even  anatomy:  but  1 need  nor,  I 
think,  produce  a flronger  proof  of  it  than  the 
deference  which  is  paid,  on  many  occafions,  to  the 
opinions  of  the  aniicnii  ; of  Aristotle,  Galen, 
and  Hippocrates  ; men,  who  if  a fupefior  being 
had  not  guided  their  fcalpels,  and  countcraded 
their  poifons,  mutl  have  cncrcafcd  every  dilordcr 
they  undertook  to  relieve. 

It  is  not  unufual  to  hear  a phyfician  fay,  “ On 
the  credit  of  Hippocrates  I ventured  in  this  and 
other  fimilar  cafes  to  preferihe”  fo  and  fo  ; of 
liii  pocrares  ! who  once  miftook  one  of  the  futures 
of  the  head  for  a fradure  ; who  believed,  that  the 
caiifc  of  the  ftonc  in  the  bladder  was  the  boilin<» 
of  the  water;  and  who  recoramended,  when  a pa- 
tient had  broken  one  leg,  the  breaking  the  other, 
as  the  only  means  of  pu*^ting  them  on  an  equality. 
It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  fuch  abfurdiiics  as 
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thefc  fliould  arife  from  one  who  pra£Hfed  fo  long 
ago  as  200  years  before  the  coming  of  Chrift  ; 
but  that  we  fliould  look  up  to  him  as  to  an  oracle  is 
wonderful  indeed,  and  will  admit  of  no  other  rca- 
fon  than  the  very  little  improvement  made  fince  his 
time  in  the  fcience  of  medicine.  When  every  other 
fciencc  is  flourifliing  around  it,  that  of  medicine  is 
ftill  in  the  bud  ; in  nearly  the  very  fame  ftate  ia 
w hich  it  cxifted  almoft  two  thoufand  years  ago. 

I may  conclude  this  letter  with  a faying  of 
Roujfeau's ; but  which  might  very  caflly  have  come 
from  a perfon  of  inferior  ingenuity,  viz.  “ a true 
philofopher  has  frequent  occafion  to  fay  J'ignore, 
but  very  feldom  ventures  to  pronounce 
He  will  confefs  it  very  difficult  to  fay  by  what 
means  a catara^l  ffiould  be  cured,  but  will 
never  aflert  the  impoffibility  of  fuch  a cure  being 
done* 


LETTER  IV. 

Galen  had  very  few  opportunities  of  dif- 
feding  any  thing  but  animals.  Unwilling, 
however,  to  have  it  faid  that  he  had  built  his  theory 
on  fo  erroneous  a foundation  as  that  of  the  anatomy 
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of  animals  alone,  he  gave  out  that  his  anatomical 
figures  were  taken  from  the  human  fubjeft.  Vc- 
filius  had  the  cred-t  of  derefling  him.  The 
mrxlerns,  however,  have  dctefled  Vefalius  him- 
fe!f ; and  who  can  fay  that  poflerity  will  not  do 
the  fame  for  the  moderns  that  we  have  done  for 
Vefalius  ? It  certainly  is  not  impofiible.  Such  is 
my  opinion  of  our  prefent  fcanty  knowledge  in 
anatomy  that  I do  not  think  it  improbable.  ' 
You  exprefs  your  furprize  at,  and  unbelief  of, 
what  1 laid  io  a former  letter  on  this  fubjcfl:,  and 
feem  to  think  that  anatomifls  have  arrived  at  their 
ne  flus  ultra.  So  it  was  thought  before  the  difeo- 
Tcry  of  the  blood-velTels  •,  fo  it  was  thought  before 
the  difeovery  of  the  nerves  •,  and  fomc  were  of  the 
fame  opinion  before  the  difeovery  of  the  abfor- 
bents;  yet  in  every  cafe  the  opinion  was  erroneous : 
Alps  continually  rife  on  Alps,  and  no  one  can  fay 
when  we  have  reached  the  fummit.  Of  all  parts 
of  the  body,  however,  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  is 
the  Icart:  known.  If  it  fhould  even  be  allowed, 
that  in  the  other  parts,  having  found  the  blood- 
veffels,  the  nerves,  the  lyraphadcs,  the  abforbents, 
and  the  mucous  follicles,  we  have  found  all,  Hill 
our  ignorance  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  is  fuffi- 
cicntly  evident ; for  ihofc  of  the  eye,  their  fitua- 
tion,  their  origin,  their  terminurion,  &c.  are  almoft 
totally  unknown  to  us.  But  if  we  go  farther  and 
4 fuppofe. 
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fuppofc,  which  Is  very  likely,  that  there  are  other 
veflcls  and  other  parts  befidcs  thofe  which  I have 
mentioned,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  the  knife  or 
the  inje<flion,  our  acquaintance  with  the  eye  mud 
be  very  trifling  indeed.  Notwithftanding  its  ex- 
treme complexity,  the  anatomifl  can  now  do  little 
more  than  point  out  the  fituation  of  the  humours 
and  juices ; the  phyflologift  little  more  than  ob- 
ferve  that  the  chryftalline  humour  is  a lens, and  that' 
the  retina  is  the  focus  of  its  rays. 

In  confequence  of  this  ignorance  in  the  fun- 
damental principles,  our  theories  mufl  fall  to  the 
ground.  They  are  the  bafelefs  fabrics  of  a vifion  ; 
aerial  caftles,  without  foundation  or  fupport.  It 
would  be  eafy  to  fill  up  reams  of  paper  in  bringing 
forward  objeflions  to  them,  and  expofing  their  fal- 
lacy. I ftiall  mention,  however,  one  piece  of 
theory,  which  is  now  univerfaily  agreed  to;  but 
which  feems  to  be  peculiarly  ill-founded,  viz. 
that  topical  bleedings  in  inflammatory  cafes  are  of 
ufCy  by  difeharging  the  over~diflended  veffels. 

That  in  every  inflammation  there  exifts  an  over- 
diflenfion  of  the  veflfels,  cannot  be  denied  ; but  that 
topical  bleedings  have  any  efFcfl  in  decreafing  it, 
feems  to  be  very  doubtful. 

There  is  a law  in  the  animal  occonomy,  and  to 
be  accounted  for  on  the  common  principles  of 
hydiKiulics,  that  the  blood  received  into  a veffel  is 

in 
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in  proj'ortion  to  its  ni:n:iber  of  outlets  j fo  that  an 
artery  w'.th  three  branches  will  receive  half  as  much 
more  blood  than  one  with  only  two.  If  this  W’as 
not  the  cafe,  its  branches  would  not  be  equally 
filled.  Seeing  this,  making  an  additional  outlet  in 
an  artery  docs  not  decreafe  the  quantity  of  blood 
fent  into  its  branches,  bccaufc  the  artery  receives 
an  additional  quantity  by  this  means. 

In  the  operation  of  blood-letting  on  the  arm,  it 
fometimes  happens  that  the  artery  fituated  imme- 
diately benca’h  the  vein  is  wounded  with  the  point 
of  the  lancet  ; in  which  cafe  the  arterial  blood 
flows  ever  after  into  the  vein,  conftituting  a dif- 
ordcr  called  the  arrurifmal  verix  ; in  this  cafe  the 
vein  becor-s  an  adJuional  branch  to  the  artery, 
and  confcqucntly  the  blood  received  into  it  is  con- 
fidcrably  increafed. 

In  the  cafe  of  a difeharge  by  the  uterus,  as  in  the 
lime  of  mcnflruaiion  and  utero-geflation,  the  ar- 
teries of  the  uterus  arc  much  diftended. 

Dr.  William  Hunter  has  deferibed  avflcfhy  tu- 
mour of  the  head,  the  velTcls  Iciding  to  which 
were  enlarged  by  the  fame  caufe  •,  and  obferves, 
that  “ in  the  living  body  an  artery  will  as  cer- 
tainly become  larger  when  the  refiflancc  to  the  | 
blood  is  taken  off,  as  it  will  become  fmallcr  when 
it  is  c'.mprcffcd,  or  as  it  will  {brink  and  become  a 
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folid  cord  when  the  blood  is  not  allowed  to  pafs 
through  it  at  all.” 

The  fituations  for  topical  bleeding,  in  the  cafe  of 
an  inflammation  of  the  eye,  are  : 

ift,  In  the  Ycffels  on  the  furfacc  of  the  eye. 
2d,  In  the  temporal  artery  which  conveys 
part  of  the  blood  to  the  eye. 

3d,  In  the  jugular  vein,  which  receives  the 
blood  that  has  flowed  through  it. 

In  the  firft  cafe,  if  the  truth  of  the  above  be 
admitted,  the  diftenfion  between  the  pundture  and 
the  extremity  of  the  veflels  will  not  be  leffcDed, 
while  the  diftenfion  from  the  origin  of  the  veflel 
to  the  punflure  will  be  increafed.  In  the  fecond 
cafe  the  diftenfion  will  be  juft  the  fame ; but  in  the 
third  cafe  muft  be  increafed  •,  becaufe,  as  the  veins 
are  continuations  of  the  arteries,  every  difeharge 
from  them  muft  increafe  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  blood. flowing  through  the  arteries. 

As  the  watery  fluid  difeharged  by  blifters,  and 
the  application  of  opium  is  part  of  the  blood, 
what  I have  advanced  extends  to  them  alfo.  Nei- 
ther thefe  nor  blood-letting  can  be  ferviceable  in 
inflammation  by  difehargirg  the  over-diftended 
vefTels.  Indeed,  the  impoflibility  of  fuch  a fadt 
being  fo  very  evident  to  any  perfon  of  common 
fenfc,  and  efpecially  to  one  in  the  leaft  acquainted 
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with  hydraolics,  it  is  wonderful  boW  fuch  an  opi- 
nion  fhould  be  in  being.  Ic  is  cridem  that  ncthing 
but  a general  bleeding  could  have  the  effe6l  of  UJfen- 
ing  the  dijltnjion  of  vejfels  whofe  contents  are  mt  in 
a fate  of  fagnatlon^ 

Another  opinion,  as  generally  admitted  as  the 
preceding,  but  the  truth  of  which  feems  equally 
queftionable,  is,  the  pulfc’s  being  a certain  criterion 
for  judging  of  the  ftate  of  the  farguiferous  fyllem. 

A patient,  labouring  under  a fever,  applied  to 
Mr.  Seaoram,  an  eminent  apothecary  of  IVarmm- 
fer,  in  fi^ilfs.  From  the  date  of  the  pulfe  of  her 
left  hand,  which  was  weak  and  low,  it  was  thought 
to  be  of  tlie  nervous  kind,  and  0imu!ants  were 
ccMifequently  preferibed.  Afterwards,  however, 
on  feeling  that  of  the  other,  it  w'as  found  of  an 
cxadlly  oppoTue  kirk!  ; and,  from  a clofcx  atten- 
tion to  the  other  fymptoms,  the  fcicr  was  found 
to  be  of  the  inflammatory  fpecics,  and  confequcntly 
indicated  medicines  of  a dircflly  oppofitc  quality. 
The  artery  of  one  hand,  whether  from  the  fraall- 
nefs  of  the  veins  of  that  arm,  from  its  depth,  or 
from  fomc  other  caufe,  was  found  to  be  conGdcrably 
fmaller  than  that  of  the  other. 

Whoever  has  feen  a fimilar  inftance  will  ufc  the 
precaution  of  feeling  the  pulfc  on  both  hands  bc- 
lorc  he  preferibes.  But  even  in  this  cafe,  as  both 
pulfcs  may  be  prctcrnaturally  fiuall  or  large,  he 
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cannot  prefcribe  with  confidence  till  he  has  attended 
to  more  certain  Tymptoms. 


LETTER  V. 

ONE  reafon  brought  againfi:  the  ufc  of  external 
applications,  in  the  cure  of  this  malady,  is 
ihe  dijiance  of  the  parts,  “ One  might  as  well 
expefl,”  they  fay,  “ that  applications  to  the  Ikin 
of  the  abdomen  fhould  cure  a diforder  of  the  vif- 
ccra,  as  that  medicines,  dropt  on  the  furfacc  of  the 
eye,  ftiould  cure  a difeafed  cry ftal line  humour.  But 
ihefe  people  are  wounded  with  their  own  weapons, 
it  being  a faft,  that  applications  to  the  /kin  of  the 
abdomen  can  and  have  cured  difeafes  of  the  vifeera. 
Wimefs  the  vermifuge  plaifter ; witnefs  the  ufc  ot 
topical  applications  for  the  cure  of  internal  inflam- 
mation. Thefe,  and  many  other  fa^s,  are  evident 
proofs,  that  an  application  to  one  part  may  cure 
a diforder  of  another,  though  it  be  very  difficult 
to  point  out  any  the  leaft  communication  between 
them. 

The  exiftence  of  an  unknown  connexion  between 

one  part  and  another,  as  between  the  bladder  and 
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the  ftopiach,  the  teeth  and  the  intedines,  the  liver 
and  the  fhouldcr,  is  very  well  agreed  upon,  and 
known  under  the  name  of  fymltatly.  And  I fee  no 
Tcafon  why  the  fame  fympathy  that  exifls  between 
the  parts  juft  mehtioned  fhould  not  have  an  equal 
chance  of  exifting  between  the  cornea  and  the 
cryftallinc  humour ; and  why  the  pouring  of  a 
certain  liquid  on  the  furface  of  the  eye  fhould  not 
be  as  likely  to  affed:  its  internal  parts,  as  that  cer- 
tain fluids  poured  on  the  ftomach  Ihould  have  an 
immediate  efl'c<5t  on  the  lungs  or  the  kidnics. 

But  we  may  lay  afide  probability,  having  cer- 
tain and  undoubted  evidence  of  the  exiftence  of 
fuch  a connection  ; opiate  applications  to  the  cor- 
nea having  produced  a palfy  of  the  retina,  and 
one  fpecics  of  the  cataraCt  being  generally  produced 
by  an  affeCtion  of  the  outward  furface  of  the  eye. 
By  what  means  this  may  be  brought  about  is  not 
fo  certain  ; but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  »^he  ciliary 
procefles  may  be  inftrumental  in  protlucing  the 
efleCt,  as  they  evidently  conneCt  the  cryftalline  hu- 
mour with  the  cornea. 

The  im^>ofllbility  of  affording  fuch  relief  to  the 
cataract  is  alfo  inferred  from  its  bardnefs*  From 
the  opinion,  however,  of  a perfon  of  the  grcatefl 
eminence  as  an  operator  and  anatomift,  the  late 
Mr.  Pott,  we  are  led  to  difbclicve  the  exiftcnce  of 
fuch  an  hardnefs ; and  of  courfe  this  argument 
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falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
Raron  de  Wenzel  is  of  a contrary  opinion ; but, 
as  the  two  inftanccs  he  has  given  arc  of  a fpecies 
that  very  rarely  occurs,  viz.  the  black  cataradt, 
they  add  no  weight  to  the  argument.  Admitting 
the  truth  of  it,  however,  in  its  fulleft  extent,  I 
doubt  whether  it  would  have  any  tendency  to  the 
diferedit  of  the  remedies,  the  very  fame  having 
been  found  extremely  ferviceable  in  the  cure  of  a 
diforder  occafioned  by  a matter  very  analogous  to 
that  of  the  cataradf, viz.  the  infpilfated  extravafation 
of  lymph  between  the  lamina  of  the  cornea  ; a dif- 
ordcr  that  conftitutes  one  fpecies  of  the  nebula  or 
fdm. 

Some  w'ill  not  deny  the  poflibility  of  external 
Applications  having  an  effedt  on  the  cryftalline  hu- 
mour, nor  doubt  of  the  difappearance  of  cataradfs 
during  the  application  of  the  above-mentioned  re- 
medies ; yet  give  all  the  credit  of  the  cure,  not  to 
them,  but  to  Nature.  That  this  has  ever  hap- 
pened, can  never  be  affirmed  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  : it  niay,  and  it  may  not.  The  latter, 
however,  is  by  far  the  mod  probable.  That  the 
human  body  has  the  power  of  affording  itfclf  re- 
lief from  many  diforders  incident  to  it,  is  undeni- 
able ; but,  as  this  power  is  always  exerted  early 
in  the  diforder,  whenever  it  has  continued  a con- 
f.dcrable  time  without  Ihewing  any  figns  of  this 
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exerdon,  and  begins  to  give  way  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a remedy,  the  relief  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  remedy,  and  not  to  nature  *.  This  is  more 
evidently  the  cafe,  when,  from  a continuance  of 
the  application,  there  is  an  immediate  ftop  put  to 
the  progrefs  of  the  cure,  and  a renewal  of  this  on 
the  renewal  of  the  remedy.  And  this  has  fre- 
quently been  the  cafe  in  the  application  of  topical 
remedies  for  the  cure  of  the  catarafl, 

* Mr.  Ware  thu*  fpcak*  of  the  difperCon  of  the  nebula, 
a ditbrder  very  fimilar  to  one  fpectet  of  the  catara^.  '*  It  mull 
Ijc  allowed  that  Nature  ha»  been  known  to  work  it*  own  cure, 
without  the  aid  of  any  foreign  aiGAaoce  wbatfoever ; but  it  it 
as  true,  that  (bme  application*  hare,  from  their  own  fpedfic 
quality,  fu  dirc^  a tendency  to  any  matter  which  u.a/ 

be  ilie  caufe  of  obiln»ftton,  at  mud  render  it  in  ail  cafe*  cx* 
tiemely  difagrecahlc  that  Nature  Ihould  be  adifted,  both  for 
the  lake  of  facilitating  and  forwarding  the  cure.  And  to  fucii 
ndillancc  it  it  to  be  very  much  attributed,  that,  in  fomc  in- 
flancet,  tpccks,  %ohicb  had  ttmaimeJ  Umg  afttr  the  iafiammatica 
•u>«/  goat  •fft  bai«  been  removed,  but  which,  puib.bly,  lud 
Nature  been  left  to  itfclf,  would  have  reii*amta  tUcie  alway*.” 
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LETTER  VI. 


EI-SUS,  in  enumerating  the  qualities  necef- 


fary  to  conflitute  a furgeon,  mentions,  “ an 
intrepid  mindy  void  of  all  tendernefs  and  pity^  and 
entirely  deaf  to  the  Jlmeks  and  outcries  of  the  Jujfer- 
ing  patient."  1 would  hope,  for  the  honour  of 
our  profeffion,  thar  this  temper  is  neitiicr  required 
of,  nor  found  ainongft,  us ; for  it  is  clafling  the 
furgeon  with  the  ailalTin,  who,  in  making  ufc  of 
the  knife,  is  adluated  by  no  better  a motive  than 
that  of  enriching  himfelf. 

The  charge  of  cruelty,  however,  Hands  heavily 
ag.aiiift  a certain  fet  of  medical  people,  who,  in 
every  cafe  of  a cataradt  that  comes  under  their 
care,  have  always  recourfe  to  an  operation,  with- 
out ever  attempting  relief  by  more  lenient  means. 
An  operation,  but  efpecially  a fevere  one,  feems 
.to  be  always  inadmifiible  where  a great  and  imme- 
diate danger  is  not  threatened.  Where  this  is  not 
the  cafe,  but  where  at  the  fame  time  the  fymptoms 
arc  extremely  dillrelling,  the  cure  is  to  be  at- 
tempted by  every  other  means,  and  thefe  are  to  be 
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pcrfifted  in  as  long  as  there  is  the  fmalleft  pofllbility 
of  affording  relief.  In  the  cafe  of  a cataract,  the 
whole  Materia  Medica  Ibould  be  exhaufted  before 
the  operation  Is  thought  of.  It  feldom  happens, 
however,  that  any  means  is  attempted  Ids  feverc 
than  the  operation. 

There  arc  two  operations  by  which  this  malady 
k attempted  to  be  relieved ; by  the  one  the  ca^ 
taraQ  is  couched  ; by  the  other  it  is  extraBed, 

In  couching  the  catarad,  a flat  needle  is  pierced 
about  one-fixth  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
cornea,  through  the  conjunctive  coat,  the  fclcrotic, 
the  choroidcs,  and  the  retina,  into  the  poftcrior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  with  the  flat  fide  towards  the 
catarafl,  which  it  endeavours  to  deprefs  ; tearing 
it  from  its  connexion  wkh  the  vitreous  tunic,  and 
with  the  fore  part  of  the  ey  e,  and  violently  forcing 
it  into  the  inferior  part  of  the  vitreous  humour. 

Whoever  conlidcrs  how  exquifitcly  ftnfible  are 
the  different  coats  of  the  eye  (<o  fcniiblc  that  the 
fmallcil  particle  of  extraneous  matter  gives  them 
exquifitc  pain),  but  whoever  cfpccially  confiders 
the  fcnfibility  of  the  retina,  muff  fhudder  at  the 
terrors  of  this  operation. 

But,  whatever  arc  their  feclinsis  on  this  occa* 
fion,  they  muff  be  infinitely  more  fhocked  at  the 
infini'elv  more  terrible  oper?ition  of  exiraSling  the 
catarad:;  an  operation,  than  which  it  is  hardly 
pofliblc  to  conceive  one  more  horrid. 
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A knife,  being  pafled  through  the  cornea  on 
one  fide,  through  the  anterior  chamber  and 
through  the  cornea  on  the  oppofite  fide,  is  carried 
forwards  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  divide  half  the 
cornea  from  its  connedion  with  the  fclerotic  coat. 
If  this  flap  is  not  found  fufficiently  large,  it  is  now 
enlarged  on  each  fide  with  a pair  of  feifl'ars.  An 
inftrument  is  then  introduced  to  wound  the  capfula, 
and  the  cryftallinc  humour  is  forcibly  fqueezed 
out. 

You  will  be  ftill  more  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  cruelty  of  ufing  the  operation  before  any  other 
means  are  attempted,  when  I inform  you,  that  the 
patients  are  in  many  cafes  ever  after  fubjed  to  a 
violent  and  immediate  pain  in  the  eye;  but  parti- 
cularly if  I convince  you  of  the  uncertainty^  the 
danger,  and  even  very  often  the  inejjicacy,  of  the 
operation. 

That  the  operation  of  couching  is  uncertain,  mu  ft 
be  allowed  by  every  perfon  that  confiders  the  ex- 
treme fmallnefs  of  the  poflerior  chamber  The 
perfon  who  attempts  to  penetrate  it  muft  have  the 

* Dr.  Prieftlcy,  if  I remember  rightly,  makes  the  pollerior 
chamber  the  largeft  of  the  two.  On  the  other  hand,  a late 
writer  denies  that  fuch  a chamber  cxifts  at  all,  the  iris  being, 
according  to  him,  clofe  to  the  lens.  The  Baron  de  Wenzel  is 
■probably  nioft  in  the  right,  who  informs  ns  that  it  is  fometimes 
(mall,  and  fometimes  large. 
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*inoft  perfcfl  command  of  his  hand;  for,  if  it  be 
undcady  with  age,  fear,  or  any  other  caufe,  it  is 
hardly  poffible  he  fhould  not  wound  the  iris, 
which  would  occafion  fuch  an  haemorrhage  as  muft 
put  an  immediate  ftop  to  the  operation. 

“ Some  catara<fls  are  almoft  uniformly  fofr, 
and  admit  the  needle  through  them  like  water, 
confequently  are  immoveable  ♦.’* 

But  fuppofing  the  needle  has  aflually  entered 
the  ebamber,  and  that  the  lens  it  adually  deprejftd ; 
the  operation  is  yet  fo  far  uncertain,  that  the  ca- 
tara^  often  foils  all  the  attempts  of  the  mod  fkil- 
full  operators  to  preferve  it  in  a dtpre£ed  pofition, 
often  immediately  following  the  inflrument,  but 
oftener  arifing  fome  time  after,  when  the  eye  has 
received  a fliock  from  any  exertion  i it  has  often 
rifen  fomc  years  after,  and  of  courfc  the  pa- 
tients have  been  obliged  to  fubmii  to  a fccond 
operation. 

Thefc  operations  are  dangerous  in  the  higheft 
degree. 


* Pott  is,  notwithftanding,  of  opinion,  that  this  fpeciet 
of  catara^  admits  of  rcliet  by  the  needle;  the  u|>aque  fluid 
cfcaping  from  the  capfula  being  dilToIred  by  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour. The  Baron  dc  Wenzel,  however,  denies  the  exlflencc 
of  fuch  a diiTolution  ; and  even  from  Pott  w*c  arc  led  to  expebJt 
liitle  relief  by  it,  as  by  his  own  confclEou  the  capfula  is  liable 
^ an  opacity  from  the  puncture. 
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The  iris  is  ofteo  fo  far  affc<5led  (in  couching  by  a 
wound  of  the  inftrument,  and  in  extraaion  by  the 
cataract  paffing  through  it)  as  to  be  rendered  evcf 
after  ufelcfs,  or  at  lead  Icfs  ufeful  than  before. 

A fynchifis,  or  collapfion,  of  the  humours  is  fome- 
times  caufed. 

From  the  vomiting  which  generally  comes  on 
foon  after  the  operation  of  couching,  a colledion 
of  matter  is  produced  in  the  eye,  which  is  always 
dangerous.  The  fame  may  enfue  from  the  haemor- 
rhage caufed  by  wounding  the  iris. 

From  the  efcape  of  the  vitreous  humour,  which 
often  happens,  the  eye  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit. 

I'he  inflammation  arlfing  from  the  operation 
always  endangers  the  eye,  and  fometimes  the  life 
of  the  patient.  The  danger  arifing  from  it  is  in- 
deed fo  great,  that  it  is  allowed,  by  even  one  of  the 
firft  operators  in  Europe,  “ that  if,  notwithdanding 
this,  the  operation  proves  fuccefsful,  the  fuccefs 
can  only  be  attributed  to  the  Angularly  happy  con- 
flitution  of  the  patient.” 

But  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  operation  has  been 
fkilfully  and  luckily  performed,  and  that  no  very 
alarmihg  inflammation  has  arifen,  what  are  the 
efiedts  ? 

After  having  undergone  the  many  previous  pre- 
parations i after  having  patiently  borne  the  bind- 

ing 
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jng  to  the  feat,  and  the  other  concomitant  terrors 
of  the  operation ; after  having  endured  its  inde^ 
fcrib^blc  pain ; and  after  having  afterwards  kept 
in  bed  for  feveral  days  or  weeks,  in  a dark  cham- 
ber, induftrioufly  avoiding  any  the  fmallcft  exer- 
tion, and  in  the  flridcft  obfcrvance  of  the  lowed 
regimen;  in  (hort,  after  having  patiently  fubmitted 
to  all  the  pain  and  difagrccablcnefs  of  the  opera- 
tion ; the  patient  often  finds,  that  not  the 

SMALLEST  RELIEF  HAS  BEES  AFFORDED  HIM. 

After  having  cxtra<ftcd  the  cryftalllne  humour, 
it  is  often  found  that  the  opacity  is  redly  not  in  the 
cryftalUne  humour,  but  in  the  capfula,  which  is 
always  left  in  the  eye.  Sometimes  it  arifes  from 
an  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humour;  fomctinics 
from  an  opacity  of  that  part  of  the  vitreous  tunic 
which  lines  the  bed  of  the  cryftalline  humour; 
and  fomctiincs  from  infpiffated  matter  in  the  pof- 
tcrior  chamber  ; all  which  cafes  are  very  dithcult 
to  diferiminate  from  the  real  opacity  of  the  cryftal- 
Jinc  humour. 

Sometimes  finall  parts  of  the  cryftalline  humour, 
being  left  in  the  eye,  form  a fccondary  catarad ; 
or  the  cornea  or  the  capfula  are  affeded  with  fuch 
opacities  as  render  them  totally  impervious  to  the 
rays  of  light,  aod  confequcntly  the  eye  is  ftill 
ufclcfs;  or  there  happens  fuch  a contradion  of  the 
pupil  that  the  rays  are  inadmiffible  till  the  per- 
formance of  an  operation. 


The 
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The  ORIATEST  POSSIBLE  BENEFIT  the  patient 
can  receive  is,  that  he  can,  at  cmain  dijiancet, 

fee  lalerably  well  of  the  eye  with  the  help  of  a con- 
^ex  glafs. 

Seeing,  then,  the  uncertainty  of  thefe  opera- 
tions as  to  their  confcquenccs,  the  probability  of 
fucccfs  muft  in  every  cafe  be  very  fmall  indeed. 
There  are  certain  cafes,  however,  where  it  is  im- 
poflible  that  any  good  effeds  Ihould  be  produced, 
and  where,  in  confequence,  an  operation  is  never 
ventured  upon ; if  the  fubjeft  be  young,  or  be  not 
in  other  rcfpedls  healthy  ; if  the  other  parts  of  the 
eye  be  not  in  cxadly  eheir  natural  ftate  j if  the 
eyelids  are  not  free  from  fwelling;  or  if  the  eye 
be  too  watery  or  too  dry ; in  fuch  cafes  the  opera- 
tion cannot  be  advantageoufly  performed,  and 
the  patient  is  left  to  languifh  in  an  irremediable 
blindnefs;  even  a hiccup,or  a cough,  forbid  the  ufc 
of  the  inflrument. 

Let  us  congratulate  ourfelves,  therefore,  on  the 
acquifition  of  remedies,  that  in  every  cafe  may  be 
put  into  practice,  that  give  little  pain,  and  that 
^an  never  endanger  the  patient. 


LET- 
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letter  VII. 

Difficult  as  it  muft  be,  from  our  prefenC 
ignorance  of  the  phyfiolog)'  of  the  eye,  to  give 
the  pathology  of  the  cararaft,  1 fhall  nevertheiefs 
offer  fome  hints  on  the  fubjeA,  efpecially  as  I con- 
ceive the  remedies  lam  fpeakingofto  be  particular- 
ly indicated  ; and ofconfequence  you  will  be  flrcngth- 
ened  in  your  rcfolution  of  rccommcrKling  them. 

From  the  diffedtions  of  eyes  affe^ed  with  thli 
diforder,  we  find  that  there  aje  two  fpecics  of  them  > 
the  one  is  an  opacity  of  the  cipfula,  the  other  of 
the  cryftalline  humour  itfeif. 

As  the  former  is  produced  by  the  fame  caufe  as, 
and  is  often  even  an  attendant  of,  an  opacity  of  the 
cornea  called  the  nebula  or  film,  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed  to  have  the  fame  pathology.  The  follow- 
ing rcafons  dill  further  induce  us  to  fnppofc  fo. 

ifl,  Like  the  nebula,  it  will  often  difappear 
after  the  difappcarancc  of  the  caufc  that  pro- 
duced it,  without  the  ufe  of  any  medical 

t 

means  whatever. 

ad,  I'hc  appearance  is  cxa(9:jy  the  fame. 
3d,  When  adted  upon  by  medical  means,  it 
gives  way  in  the  fame  manne  ; the  lead 
opaque  parts,  as  may  be  fuppofcJ,  bring  dif- 

per  fed 
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perfed  a confiderable  time  before  the  difperfioni 
of  the  reft. 

4th,  It  is  curable  by  the  fame  means ; not 
only  medicines  of  the  fame  clafs,  viz.  ftimu- 
lants,  are  ufed  for  both  thefe  diforders,  but 
even  the  fame  individual  medicine,  viz.  the 
corrofive  fublimate. 

The  caufes  of  an  opacity  of  the  cryftalline  hu- 
mour are  perhaps  no  more  difficult  to  give  than 
thofe  of  the  opacity  of  the  capfula. 

It  muft  firft  be  premifed,  however, 

I ft.  That  it  is  a mucus;  which  needs  no 
proving. 

2d,  That  this  humour  is  in  a conftant  ftate 
of  fecretion  and  abforption,  which  feems  to 
be  proved, 

I ft,  By  analogy,  as  we  know  of  no  fluid 
in  the  human  body  that  is  in  a ftate  of  flag- 
nation. 

2d,  An  artery  called  the  central  artery ^ 
paffing  through  the  vitreous  humour,  is  di- 
vided into  many  branches  on  the  back  part 
of  the  capfula ; many  of  which  are  fent  into 
the  interior  parts  of  the  cryftalline  humour, 
for  no  other  purpole,  that  we  can  fuppofe, 
than  that  of  affording  it  nourifhment. 

Theopacities  of  the  cryftalline  humour  feem  to  be 
of  twofpecies,the  one  being  only  incident  to  perfons 

advanced  in  years,  the  other  to  perfons  of  all  ages. 

To 
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To  explain  the  probable  caufc  of  the  former,  it 
Is  neceffary  to  obferve, 

I ft,  That  late  in  life  the  extreme  branches 
undergo  a collapfion,  occafioned  by  a want  of 
power  in  the  larger  branches  to  pro|>el  the 
blood  through  them.  This  muft  ncccflarily 
occafion  a flower  fecrction  of  every  fecreted 
fluid  in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  confe- 
quently  of  the  cryftalline  humour  ; of  courfc 
this  muft  produce  a comparative  ftagnation, 
which  is  a likely  means  of  rendering  it  turbid. 
Heister  feems  to  have  held  the  fame  opi- 
nion. “ To  explain,”  fays  he,  “ in  what  man- 
ner the  cryftalline  becomes  obfeured,  we  muft 
confider  that  when  the  juices  arc  too  thick  and 
glutinous  to  pafs  freely  through  the  very  mi- 
nute ferous  vcfTcls  of  this  body,  they  ftag- 
nate  and  obftru(ft:  thofc  vclTels,  which  after- 
wards are  contracted  and  dried.” 

2d,  This  flow  abforption  muft  expofe  it  to 
the  adiion  of  the  aqueous  humour,  which, 
from  its  fpirituous  nature,  we  know  from 
experiment  muft  contribute  to  cncrcafc  its 
opacity. 

The  probable  caufc  of  the  latter  fpecics  I con- 
ceive to  be  an  acrimony  in  the  mafs  of  humours, 
which,  by  irritating  the  vclTels  that  fccrcic  the 
cryftalline  humour,  by  this  means  deftroy  its  traiif-  ‘ 
parcncy. 
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What  induces  me  to  be  of  this  opinion  Is, 

I ft,  That  fuch  patients  have  often  many 
other  very  evident  figns  of  fuch  an  acrimony. 

ad,  That,  when  thefe  have  been  taken 
away,  the  caiaratft;  has  always  followed. 

3d,  A ftimulus  is  known  to  decreafe  the 
tranfparency  of  every  mucous  difeharge;  as 
may  be  inftanced  in  the  cafe  of  a difeharge 
from  the  lungs,  occafioned  by  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  catarrh  j 
alfo  in  the  cafe  of  the  difeharge  from  the 
urethra  in  the  gonorrhtea  ; but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  purulent  eye  of  new-born  children; 

From  whichfoever  of  the  above  mentioned  caufes, 
however,  the  cataraft  may  arife,  the  medicines  we 
are  fpeaking  of  feem  to  be  particularly  indicated. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  than  ftimulants  to  increafe 
the  energy  of  the  blood-veffels ; and  the  likelihood 
of  their  corre<fting  the  effects  of  acrimony  is  allowed 
by  every  practitioner,  and  the  truth  of  it  confirmed 
by  every  day’i  experience. 


LETTER  VIII. 

YOU  will  perhaps  expeCt  that  I fliould  not  be 
forgetful  of  Mr.  Bell's  remedy  for  this  dif- 
order,  efpccially  as  I had  once  fpoken  very  highly 
6 in 
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in  its  favour.  Hearing,  about  a twelvemonth  ago, 
of  the  fuccefs  which  he  had  crpcricnced  in  the 
cure  of  a catara£l  without  an  operation,  I rcfolvcd 
to  make  the  truth  of  the  report  the  fubjtd  of  a 
inveftigation ; cfpcciaily  as  at  that  time  it 
was  the  only  known  ren^fdy  for  that  difordcr,  nei- 
ther Dr.  Kowlcy’s,  nor  Dr.  VVarc’s,  having  yet 
been  heard  of.  The  confequcnce  of  the  enquiry 
was,  that  from  the  cafes  which  I w'as  witnefs  to, 
but  cfpcciaily  from  the  folemn  declaration  of  him- 
felf  and  patients,  I was  led  into  the  firm  belief  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  ; and  regretting  that  the 
exigence  of  fo  valuable  and  much  wanted  a one 
was  not  more  univafally  known,  made  public  the 
difeovery  by  means  of  the  London  news-papers.  I 
have  only  now  to  add,  that,  though  the  reme- 
dies fioce  difeovered  take  off  very  much  from 
its  fingularity,  yet  I have  dill  no  rcafon  to  doubt 
of  its  efficacy. 

As  to  the  charge  of  cmpiricirm  brought  agalnff 
biro,  though  it  docs  not  in  the  lead  take  off  from 
the  poffibility  of  his  poffeding  fuch  a remedy  *,  yet, 
as  fomc  may  from  thence  infer  its  comparative  inef- 
ficacy, I fhall  jud  make  a remark  or  two  on  that 
fubje^f  ; if  by  cmplricifin  is  meant  the  not  receiving 
an  education  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  a profeded 
furgeon,  he  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge  ; not  fo, 
if  by  the  term  is  meant  an  abfolutc  ignorance  as 

P well 
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well  of  the  fl:ni£lure  and  natural  hiflory  of  the  eye# 
as  of  fuch  of  its  diforders  as  he  profelTes  the  cure  of. 
1 am  well  convinced  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  eye;  and,  in  fo  far  as  I have  had  an 
opportunity  of  judging,  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  of 
his  abilities,  either  in  the  cure  or  diferimination  of 
its  diforders. 

As  his  reafonsfor  not  making  his  remedies  "known 
to  the  publick  are  only  known  to  himfelf,  I have  little 
to  fay  on  that  head ; perhaps  he  is  of  opinion,  that 
his  duty  to  himfelf  and  family  takes  place  of  that  to 
mankind  in  general ; perhaps  he  fuppofes  his  re- 
medy to  be  more  powerful  than  thofe  of  Rowley  or 
Ware ; bur,  whatever  may  be  his  reafons  for  this 
condufl,  it  is  evident  they  can  add  no  weight  to  the 
charge  of  empiricirm,  it  being  eafy  to  produce  a 
long  lift  of  medical  people  of  the  firft  rank  in  know- 
ledge, who  keep  their  remedies  a fecret. 

I have  entered  thus  freely  into  a vindication  of 
Mr.  B.  as  I conceive  my  own  credit  in  fome  mea- 
lure  dependent  on  that  of  him.  I wifh  it,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  thought  that,  though  I cannot  cen- 
fure  his  condufl:,  I would  follow,  his  example; 
my  opinion  on  this  head  being  very  different  from 
that  of  Mr.  B.  and  of  many  others.  I would  in  no 
cafe  have  a remedy  kept  from  the  publick,  and  be- 
lieve that  every  argument  brought  in  favour  of  its 
fnperioriiy  is  an  additional  reafon  for  its  publication. 
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It  is  remarked  by  Dr.Freind,tbat,  however 
tredulous  the  antient  phyficians*  were  in  ima- 
gining a more  than  ordinary  force  in  what  they 
called  fpecifics,  and  magnified  them  beyond  what 
they  deferved,  yet  they  nercr  made  any  fc- 
crets  of  them;  they  took  pains  to  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  their  own  art,  and 
by  that  means  were  led  into  a fenfe  of  the 
general  good  it  was  defigned  for;  and  there- 
fore being  above  any  little  private  views  of  lit- 
tle private  intcreft,  and  aifiing  op  to  the  charac- 
ter of  their  prof ellion,  whatever  they  could  bod 
out  by  their  own  experience,  or  collcf^  from 
the  obfervations  of  others,  which  might  rcllcrc 

* Pope  and  Dr.Johnfon,  w ho  were  ignorant  of  the  true  cau(e 
of  the  deference  paid  to  the  antient  pr»yfician»,  thui  forcibly 
ridicule  it;  “ While  the  profclTor  of  anatomy  was  demondrat- 
ing  to  his  fon  the  fevcral  kinds  of  mteftinc?,  Cornelius  afSrmcd 
that  there  vrerc  only  two,  the  colon  and  the  aichos,  accorduig 
•ft  Hippocrates,  w ho  it  w as  imp -fCbte  could  be  oiiHakcn.  It 
was  in  vain  to  afTiirc  h’m  this  error  proceeded  frona  a w ant  of 
accuracy  in  dividing  the  whole  canal  of  the  guts;  lay  what 
you  plcafc,  be  replied,  this  is  both  mine  and  Hippocrates’ 
opinion.”  Makt.  ScaiBLEaus. 

**  We  think  the  fever  quite  gone.  I believe  it  was  not  an 
intermittent,  for  I took  of.  my  own  head  phyilck  yefierday  ; 
and  Celius  lays,  it  feems,  that,  if  a c>thartic  be  taken,  the 
fit  will  return  eer/*  certiiti.  I woild  bear  lomething  rather 
than  Celius  fliould  be  detected  in  an  error.” 

LKTTEa  T.  Mas.  THtAte. 
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ttie  diftempers  incident  to  their  fcllow-crea-* 
tures,  they  generoufly  and  freely  made  it  public# 
This,  he  adds,  was  ihcir  praflicp,  and  ought 
to  be  a perpetual  model  for  their  fucceffors, 
who  would  imitate  them  cither  in  their  know- 
ledge or  their  virtue.” 

But  Mr.  B.  perhaps  is  poflefled  of  unconfutable 
tcafons  in  fupport  of  this  conduQ: ; as  well  as  for 
that  fupinenefs  in  all  his  proceedings  in  this  bufi- 
nefs,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  unthinking  rcflcifls  a 
dilhonour,  not  only  on  the  invaluable  poflfeflion  he* 
has  had  the  fortune  to  obtain,  but  on  thofe  who  at^ 
tempt  his  patronage. 

• > F I K 1-9. 
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